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This  is  our  tenth  number.  I  he  gloomy 
forecasters  have  been  silenced  and  we 
are  well  rm  the  way  towards  realising 
our  initial  ambition  to  establish  a  t|uarterly 
magazine  in  the  interest  of  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum  work.  To  some  we  pre.sent  a  queer 
mixture  of  the  scholarly  and  the  popular.  We 
prefer  ‘unique’  to  ‘cjuecr'  as  a  definition  but 
we  know  that  we  have  been  able  to  survive 
only  through  the  co-operation  of  our  faithful 
members  and  an  interested,  if  more  detached, 
public — and,  of  course,  our  advertisers. 

Next  year  the  Festival  of  Britain  presents 
several  opportunities.  The  quin-centenary  of 
Glasgow  L'niversity  adds  some  more,  and  the 
encouraging  signs  which  come  out  of  Canada 
and  the  U.S..\,  justify  the  conclusion  that 
this  publication  is  serving  a  useful  purpose 
far  beyond  civic  or  national  limits.  But  we 
are  not  satisfied.  Redrictions  and  frustrations 
are  tending  to  di.sappear  or  become  less  irk¬ 
some,  and  soon  we  hope  to  replace  promises 
with  fulfilment. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  clear  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  support  must  rest  substantially  on  a  solid 
association  membership.  Because  of  this  we 
appeal  to  every  interested  reader  to  join  the 
.Art  Gallery  &  Museum  .Association  (sec 
page  34)  and  thereby  become  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  developments  likely  to  ensure  a 
greater  and  worth  while  activity  in  all  the 
arts.  We  welcome  criticism  and  advice,  but 
we  prefer  the  encouragement  of  practical 
cooperation. 
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E.  K.  WATERHOUSE 


Itimiliraincll— 


OK  all  the  really  ^reat  painters  -and 
there  ha\e  been  \ery  few  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  Rembrandt  is  one 
of  the  tw(»  or  three  whose  rejiutation  has 
never  suffered  a  serious  eclipse  either  at  the 
hands  of  educated  taste  or  of  the  common 
man.  His  finest  works,  and  the  '.Man  in 
Armour'  who  was  probably  painted  as  a 
fanciful  imaije  of  .Mexander  the  (ireat)  in  the 
Glastjfow  (iallery  is  one  of  them,  hold  the 
spectator,  as  a  dream  does,  by  the  convincing 
reality  with  which  they  present  a  \isionary 
world.  It  is  the  sense  of  reality  which  most 
appeals  to  some  spectators,  to  others  it  is  the 
visionary  cjuality,  and  it  is  the  compelling 
efl'ect  of  the  combination  which  holds  that 
greater  part  of  mankind  for  whom  pictures 
are  only  an  occasional  experience.  It  is 
reasonable  to  ask  what  manner  of  man 
painted  them  and  the  spirit  of  legend  has  been 
busy  with  Rembrandt's  name.  Few  threat 
men,  certainly  r.o  painter.  ha\  e  had  so  much 
nonsense  written  about  them,  and  the  cinema 
and  the  ‘historical  novel'  ha\c  added  to  the 
confusion  of  the  story. 

There  is  certainly  a  startling  contrast 
between  the  works  of  his  youth  and  the 
works  of  what  one  is  inclined  to  call  his  old 
age,  though  he  was  only  sixty-three  w  hen  he 
died.  He  was  fond,  as  many  painters  arc,  of 
painting  his  own  portrait,  and  there  is  a 
startling  difference  betw  cen  the  young  dandy 
in  the  picture  of  himself  (Glasgow  Gallery, 
Hurrcll  collection',  painted  in  1632,  a  year 
after  he  had  moved  from  his  native  Leyden 
to  Amsterdam,  and  the  shadowed  and  untidy 
old  man,  careless  of  his  appearance,  in  his 
late  self-portraits.  The  latest  of  all,  painted 
in  1669,  the  year  of  his  death  and  after  his 
son  and  all  those  who  had  clung  to  him  and 
supported  him  had  died,  was  acquired  in 
1947  for  the  Mauritshuis  at  The  Hague,  and 
by  looking  at  the  two  pictures  one  can  di\  inc 
something  of  the  journey  which  Rembrandt’s 
spirit  had  travelled.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  make 


guesses  to  account  for  the  change,  and  it  is 
such  guesses  which  ha\c  built  up  the  Rem¬ 
brandt  legend.  .Actually  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  documentary  evidence,  much  of  it  of  the 
dullest  and  most  financial  kind,  w  hich  makes 
the  story  clear  w  ithout  guessing,  ^'et  even  by 
looking  at  the  two  pictures  I  think  one  can 
feel  pretty  clearly  that  it  would  have  been  far 
preferable  to  spend  a  da\  with  the  old  than 
with  the  young  Rembrandt. 

Most  wise  old  men  have  been  rather  tire¬ 
some  when  they  were  young.  The  conceited 
pursuit  of  know  ledge  and  experience,  which 
later  mellows  into  wisdom,  is  not  an  endearing 
phase.  The  precocious  talents,  such  as  \’an 
Dyck,  who  arc  mature  at  twenty-five  and 
hardly  develop  later,  produce  fine  pictures 
at  once.  It  is  not  so  with  artistic  geniuses  who 
ripen  slowly  and  nc\cr  cease  to  grow  in 
stature.  If  we  could  know  what  sort  of  picture 
Poussin  painted  when  he  was  twenty,  we 
might  well  be  shocked.  \Vc  know  in  Rem¬ 
brandt's  ciLsc,  since  he  began  his  professional 
career  at  twenty,  and  with  a  certain  charac¬ 
teristic  boastfulness,  he  signed  his  early 
pictures.  They  arc  strangely  but  fascinatingly 
repugnant,  with  the  texture  of  chewed 
string,  and,  in  the  more  elaborate  examples, 
an  over-energetic  attempt  to  master  the  most 
complicated  problems  of  composition  and 
lighting.  He  had  got  over  this  phase  w  hen  he 
settled  in  .Amsterdam  in  1631  and  he  soon 
became  a  fashionable  portrait  painter,  and, 
in  1634,  he  married  a  considerable  heiress, 
Saskia  \  an  Uylcnburgh.  Saskia  died  in  1642 
when  Rembrandt  was  at  the  top  of  his 
powers  and  at  the  top  of  his  professional 
success,  just  about  the  time  that  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  most  ambitious  commission,  the 
group  portrait  latterly  absurdly  known  as 
‘The  Night  Watch'. 

That  the  death  of  Saskia,  to  whom  Rem¬ 
brandt  had  been  passionately  devoted, 
turned  Rembrandt's  mind  towards  more 
visionary  meditations  seems  without  tpics- 


tion.  He  had  now  reached  a  point  in  his  portraits  after  1642  jaas  fostered  the  legend 

career  when  he  was  in  such  demand  as  a  that  ‘Tlic  Night  Watch’,  which  was,  in  fact. 


portrait  painter  that  he  could  refuse  sitters  at  considered  as  one  of  the  great  sights  of 

will  and  force  those  he  accepted  to  allow  Amsterdam,  was  a  failure,  and  that  success 

themselves  to  be  painted  as  he  thought  best.  and  the  fashionable  world  abandoned  Rem- 

Thc  falling-off  in  the  number  of  official  brandt  so  that  he  became  a  bankrupt  in  1656. 
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RI  MBR  AXDT 

SELF  PORTRAIT  j 

Oil  on  cam  as,  23  x  20  ins. 

He  certainly  became  a  bankrupt  that  year, 

tion  to  humanity  which  is  the  secret  of  his 

but  the  years  between  Saskia's  death  and 

hold  over  the  hearts  of  men. 

1656  are  exactly  the  years  in  which  Rem¬ 

He  had  already  painted  a  number  of 

brandt  found  his  greatness,  and  he  found  it 

religious  scenes,  but  it  is  during  these  years 

by  abandoning  the  world  of  fashion  and 

that  he  most  profoundly  re-created  the 

taking  on  that  universal  and  Godlike  devo- 
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Bible  story  in  a  series  of  pictures  which  had 
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no  previous  parallel  in  European  paintinii. 
The  canon  for  relitjious  paintings  had 
hitherto  been  dictated  by  the  Mediterranean 
Ciatholic  tradition,  which  reejuired  idealized 
figures  in  the  classical  tradition.  Rembrandt 
was  the  first  to  create  a  Protestant  icono- 
Hraphy  for  the  Bible  stoiy,  in  which  the 
characters  were  exeiyday  men  and  women. 
“The  Entombment'  Hunterian  Museum, 
Glasgow)  is  a  small  and  sketchy,  but  brilliant 
study  in  this  new  mode,  which  probably  has 
a  treasure  of  subtle  colour  concealed  under 
its  present  varnish.  But  the  full  poetry  of  his 
approach  to  the  Gospel  story  comes  out  most 
conspicuously  in  the  wonderful  etchings  of 
this  middle  period  and  in 
certain  pictures  of  a  larger 
scale  such  as  the  “Adoration 
of  the  Kings’  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  will  be  seen  at 
the  Rembrandt  Exhibition  to 
be  held  as  an  integral  part  of 
thisyear’s  Edinburgh  Festival. 

Just  as  Holman  Hunt,  two 
hundred  years  later,  felt  that 
the  New  Testament  could 
only  be  properly  and  mov¬ 
ingly  illustrated  by  selecting 
Jewish  models,  Rembrandt, 
who  lived  near  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  .Amsterdam,  drew 
his  models  from  there.  The 
glamour  and  exotic  quality  of 
Eastern  stuffs  had  alw  ays  had 
an  attraction  for  him  and  he 
contrived  now  to  combine  this 
interest — which,  in  some  of 
his  earlier  portrait-studies 
borders  upon  the  absurd — 
with  an  appropriate  theme. 

The  intense  humanity  of  the 
Christian  story,  which  had 
evaporated  from  the  more 
classical  renderings  of  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  painting, 
was  thus  re-introduced  by 
Rembrandt  into  sacred  pict¬ 
ures.  He  learned  in  this  way 
to  know  and  love  the  ordinary 
man  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 


held  against  him  by  a  contemporary  writer 
w  ho  praises  his  w  (»rk  highly,  Joachim  von  San- 
drart,  that,  in  his  old  age  he  associated  only 
with  lowly  persons.  It  was  perhaps  rather  this 
fact  which  sf)  enriched  his  later  work  as  to 
gi\e  it  its  uni\ersal  appeal.  His  apparent 
portraits,  or  studies  of  historical  characters, 
are  thus  enabled  to  combine  the  real  and  the 
visionary  into  a  successful  synthesis.  These 
studies  range  from  the  “Girl  in  Bed’  at 
Edinburgh,  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  Hen- 
drikje  Stoffels,  the  nurse  of  Rembrandt's  son, 
w  ith  whom  he  lived  for  the  later  years  of  his 
life  with  mutual  devotion — to  the  “Man  in 
.Armour'  at  (ilasgow  cover),  who  may,  or 


Oil  on  cam  as,  2^  x  /<9J  ins. 

Burrell  Collection 
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may  not,  be  Rembrandt’s  son,  Titus.  The  entirely,  nor  pictures  of  a  Saint,  but  visions 

‘Man  in  Armour',  be^un  as  a  study  of  m(»od  (d'  a  mood  in  which  a  man  partakes  of  the 

and  romance,  may  probably  have  been  sent  character  of  an  ideal  figure,  and  a  Saint  or 

to  an  Italian  patron  of  Rembrandt’s  later  hero  partakes  of  humanity.  In  thinking  of 

years,  Don  Antonio  Ruffo  of  .Messina,  who  comparisons  for  Rembrandt,  to  convey  the 

commissioned  from  Rembrandt  pictures  to  richness  of  his  powers  and  the  endless  pcjssi- 

becalled ‘.\ristotle’,  Wlexander’ and ‘Homer’.  bilities  and  hints  which  he  suggests  to  the 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  Ruffo  a^  imagination,  the  only  name  which  can 

the  ‘.Mexander’,  but  there  was  a  disagree-  honourably  and  honestly  be  named  is  that  of 

ment  about  it  and  another  version  of  a  figure  Shakespeare.  The  work  of  the  greatest 

in  armour  (now  called  ‘Pallas  .\thene’!),  masters  gives  to  the  spectator  as  much  as  he 

which  is  now  in  the  Gulbcnkian  Loan  to  the  can  manage  to  take  from  it,  and  we  can  be 

National  Gallery  in  London,  was  substituted  sure  with  Rembrandt's  finest  works,  and 

for  it.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  title  to  such  especially  when  cleaning  has  brought  them 

pictures,  and  to  others  in  which  a  man  is  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  meant  to 

shown  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  be  seen,  that  their  resources  for  the  imagin- 

.\postles.  They  are  neither  portraits  of  a  man  ative  mind  are  endless. 


JOHN  DUNLOP 


*rrini«Mi*  Miii|iNon 


This  year  \vc  lia\c  the  Lipton  Story  pub¬ 
lished  to  commemorate  the  centenary 
of  his  birth,  and  it  seems  a  fitting  time 
to  relate  the  story  of  another  Glasgow  man’s 
rise  to  fame  from  humble  beginnings  although 
he  was  born  twenty-seven  years  earlier.  The 
Simpson  Story  is  not  so  well  known  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  the  aptitude  to  write  it 
himself,  but  that  interesting  and  fulsome 
Autohiography  (Fisher  Unwin,  1903)  is  not  a 
Book  of  the  Month  and  the  Simpson  Water 
Ciolour  Drawings  of  Glasgow  in  the  Forties, 
w  hich  is  a  proud  possession  of  our  city,  arc 
rightly  considered  more  as  illustrative  his¬ 
torical  data  than  .-Xrt  and  so  inclined  to  be 
almost  a  forgotten  treasure  of  the  Old 
Glasgow  Museum  at  the  People's  Palace. 

In  the  People's  Palace,  Lipton  and  Simp¬ 
son  are  represented  in  a  heritage  to  the  city 
that  ga\c  them  birth  ;  Lipton  by  his  silver 
yachting  trophies  and  Simpson  by  his  fifty- 
fi\  e  watercolours  showing  the  face  of  the  city 
a  century  ago. 

When  the  gloom  of  night  falls  over  the 
Glasgow  Circen  they  knew  so  well,  I  wonder 
if  the  shades  of  both  meet  for  a  crack  about 
old  times.  Both  achieved  headlines  in  their 
day  and  generation  and  both  were  that  crhie  de 
la  creme  of  matey  manhood — travelled  Scots. 

Born  in  Garrick  Street  in  1823  William 
Simpson's  first  attempts  at  art  were  made 
at  the  age  of  ten  when  his  particular  gang  of 
‘Stockwcll  Gaelic'  speakers  brought  their 
Hallowe'en  turnip  lanterns  to  wee  Willie  to 
decorate.  I'hc  ordinary  howking-out  f)f  the 
heart  of  the  turnip  was  elementary  work, 
although  the  labourer's  reward  was  that  he 
could  eat  as  much  of  the  turnip  as  he  liked. 
Simpson,  the  acknowledged  craftsman,  like 
the  manuscript  illuminators  of  old,  had  the 
final  ornamentation  to  do.  This  consisted  of 
cutting  out  crude  outlines  of  faces  in  the 
outer  skin  so  that  a  candle-end  in  the  heart 
of  the  ‘neep’  lantern  showed  them  up  on  a 
dark  night. 


After  fifteen  months  with  his  grannie  in 
Perth,  where  he  got  the  bulk  of  his  education 
at  a  writing-school,  he  returned  and  as  a 
mark-time  job,  before  becoming  an  engineer, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  did  a  spell  in  a 
lithographer's  and  printers  in  Queen  Street 
and  went  from  there  to  the  firm  that  really 
shaped  his  future  as  an  artist — Allan  & 
Ferguson's  at  Wilson's  Cijurt  in  .Krgyle 
Street. 

Picking  up  the  rudiments  of  an  art  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  lithographers  as  an  apprentice  he 
found  that  he  had  achieved  something  that 
makes  for  true  life  happiness— a  job  after  his 
own  heart.  He  was  also  in  a  good  workshop 
with  a  kindly  employer  who  looked  to  the 
future  of  his  apprentices.  In  his  previous  job 
he  had  worked  on  paper  and  the  process  had 
been  to  transfer  the  ultimate  design  to  the 
stone.  Here  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Allan  he 
had  to  practise  by  copying  design  after 
design  on  the  road  to  perfection,  for  perfec¬ 
tion  was  much  needed  here  where  the  plan 
of  his  new  employer  was  to  work  directly  on 
the  stone.  The  firm  did  a  lot  of  architectural 
work  and  the  young  apprentice  became  so 
eager  for  improvement  that  he  took  a  stone 
home  to  practise,  and  was  mentored  by 
Harding's  text-book  on  his  craft,  borrowed 
from  his  employer. 

So  poor  was  the  young  apprentice  that  he 
gleaned  his  further  education  from  the  free 
opening  lectures  in  the  .\ndersonian  and 
Mechanics  Institutions,  and  it  was  something 
of  a  tragedy  when  both  'Frees'  were  on  the 
same  night. 

Later,  with  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Design  in  Ingram  Street,  at  the  foot 
of  Montrose  Street,  he  was  able  to  join  it,  so 
that  through  time  he  was  e.xhibiting  an  odd 
picture  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Academy. 
His  first  picture  was  ‘Garscadden  Gates.' 

So  keen  was  the  impecunious  young  artist 
that  he  often  sacrificed  his  lunch  money  to 
buy  colours.  Indeed,  some  of  the  expensive 
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colours  were  only  bought  after  a  cf)uple  of 
days  of  lunch  starvation. 

What  really  put  him  on  his  feet  as  an 
artist  was  the  opportunity  he  had  when  things 
were  quiet  in  the  lithographer's  office,  and 
he  was  sent  with  his  sketching  pad  to  go  out 
and  about  and  around  Glasgow  to  do  a  series 
of  drawings  of  local  buildings,  streets  and 
historical  spots.  These  drawings  were  made 
into  a  book  which  later  became  known  as 
I’lcu  s  ami  \otices  of  (Hasgow  in  Former  Times, 
but  no  mention  of  the  artist  is  made  on  the 
title  page.  One  can  tell  that  this  omission 
rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  artist  and  his 
personal  Grangerized  copy  in  the  Bain  Gol- 
lection  in  the  Mitchell  Library  shows  how  he 
remedied  matters  later  ;  his  name  is  on  the 
extra  title  page. 

This  ‘oot  and  aboot'  safari  of  the  artist, 
this  ‘Glasgow  in  the  Forties'  period,  was 
valuable,  and  Glasgow  Gorporation  An  Ciol- 
lection  fortunately  has  all  or  nearly  all  the 
sketches  that  resulted  from  it.  In  1899  when 
the  old  wanderer  had  returned  to  his  moorings 
in  London  he  sold  fifty-five  drawings  to  Glas¬ 
gow  (along  with  carefully  written  historical 
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notes)  for  the  sum  of  X  500.  The  negotiations 
of  Local  Government  Art  Clommittees,  on  a 
purchasing  mission  and  handling  ratepayers' 
money,  somehow  get  a  bit  sticky.  The  Simp¬ 
son  purchase  was  no  exception.  They  oll'ercd 
Simpson  X4^)0  which  he  threw  back  at  them 
in  indignation.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
Whistler,  facing  a  purchasing  deputation 
from  Glasgow  for  his  “Garlyle"  also  gave  them 
the  edge  of  his  tongue  when  a  reduction  was 
suggested. 

This  scries  of  watercolours,  done  in  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  from  his  apprentice 
sketches  of  1H37-51,  has  proved  its  \  alue  time 


tance  on  minute  detail  was  born  in  early 
training  and  carried  on  in  his  life's  work  as  a 
recording  war  artist  —the  first  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  It  was,  of  course,  artistic  reporting,  but 
with  good  hard-working  Scottish  thorough¬ 
ness  he  made  a  job  of  it. 

These  watercolour  draw  ings  of  Glasgow  in 
the  Forties  arc  in  fact  the  best  work  of  an  artist 
who  had  to  slave  like  the  devil  all  his  life  to 
do  the  work  a  press  camera  does  to-day. 

I'hc  Simpson  Story,  owing  to  space,  must  be 
brief.  Taking  the  Scotsman's  road  to  London 
in  iH")i  with  a  single  ticket  he  was  employed 
immediateb  by  Day  and  Sons,  a  large  litho- 
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graphers  in  the  metropolis.  At  a  day's  notice 
he  was  dispatched  to  the  Cirimea  to  spend 
that  ghastly  winter  at  Balaclava  depicting 
trenches  and  gun  emplacements  for  a  print 
dealer,  which  earned  for  him  his  title 
‘Crimea’  Simpson.  Then  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  party  he  went  on  an  exploring 
trip  to  Ciircassia,  followed  by  a  ro\ing  com¬ 
mission  in  India  and  Cashmere  that  led  him 
to  make  a  study  of  the  mythology  and  archae- 


and  again  to  historians  of  Glasgow  and  at 
less  than  a  sketch  was  a  wise  purchase. 

Simpson's  deep  abiding  virtue  of  pains¬ 
taking  truth  is  evident  in  every  sketch  and  the 
draughtsmanship  is  something  some  of  our 
younger  artists  might  study  with  profit. 
That  is  as  it  should  be,  in  an  album  which, 
when  published  after  the  artist’s  death,  as 
'Glasgow  in  the  Forties'  gave  us  a  good  picture- 
book  of  Old  Glasgow.  An  impeccable  insis- 


at  the  Lion  Gate  at  Mycena'  in  Greece,  and 
there  you  see  the  varyintj  qualities  I  ha\e 
mentioned. 

When  the  traveller  arrived  at  journey's 
end  and  knew  that  no  matter  how  the  soles 
of  his  feet  itched  he  had  to  stay  put  at  Wil- 
lesden  because  of  health — he  seemed  to 
mellow  not  only  in  his  activities,  but  in  his 
colour  ideas,  so  we  got  the  ‘Old  Glasgow' 
series  that  occupied  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  died  in  1890)  done  with  all  his  skill 
in  draughtsmanship,  with  the  unhurried  care 
of  a  man  w  ho  lo\  ed  the  city  of  his  birth  and 
with  it  all  some  of  the  harshness  drained  from 
his  palette. 

There  is  an  old  Ayrshire  saying.  ‘Dinna 
forget  the  kcbbuck  ye  were  hained  in.' 

William  Simpson,  citizen  of  the  world, 
with  a  range  of  friends  that  embraced  rulers, 
generals,  writers,  artists,  and  humble  local 
poets  and  writers  such  as  Hcnncdy  o['  Clyde¬ 
side  Flora  and  Hugh  MacDonald  of  Rambles 
round  Glasgow,  did  not  forget  his  ain  folk,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  Glasgow's  Art  Ck)llcction 
can  boast  of  such  a  grand  record  of  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  city  of  his  birth  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  an  indication  of  his  mastery  of  the 
documentarv  art  in  which  he  excelled. 


ology  ftf  that  country. a  study  which  interested 
him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  globe-trotting 
with  a  sketchbook  was  given  further  horizons 
w  hen  he  joined  the  Illustrated  London  yens  in 
i86()  and  henceforth  the  world  was  his 
oyster.  The  travel  wood-cuts  from  Simpson 
sketches  you  encounter  in  almost  every  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Illustrated  London  yews  from  that 
date  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
speak  of  his  care,  despite  hustle,  and  his 
prodigious  output.  In  Russia,  covering  a 
Wedding  and  a  Coronation,  he  was  put  up  in 
the  Kremlin,  then  he  was  at  the  Suez  Canal 
Opening,  the  Kranco-Prussian  War,  in 
C:hina  for  the  Emperor's  Wedding  he  took  a 
risk  here  with  his  sketching,  for  ‘foreign 
de\  ils'  were  barred  by  a  death  penaltyl.  The 
.\fghan  Campaign  followed  an  Indian  tour 
w  ith  his  friend  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

.\s  a  colourist  .Simpson  was  crude  with 
a  leaning  towards  the  primaries  we  are 
confronted  with  in  Byzantine  ikons.  This 
may  be  the  influence  of  the  lithographic 
shop.  I  have  seen  many  of  his  tinted  sketches 
done  at  various  odd  corners  of  the  globe, 
some  done  close  under  fire,  in  heat,  and  in 
cold,  or  in  malarial  regions  such  as  he 
encountered  at  Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations 
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A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  experiment  eoneernecl 
LX  with  the  appreciation  of  sculpture  was 
i  Acarried  <iut  by  the  writer  in  tlte 
‘Sculpture  in  the  Open  Air'  PLxhibition  held 
in  Kclvingrove  Park,  (ilasgow.  during  the 
summer  of  1949.  One  hundred  adolescents 
reported  their  thoutfhts  and  feelinc^s  on  view¬ 
ing  each  of  forty  sculptures.  Classical  and 
modern  styles  were  present  in  about  ecjual 
proportions,  .\n  examination  of  the  intro¬ 
spections  of  the  subjects  revealed  eleven  dif¬ 
ferent  subjective  aspects  of  appreciation. 
These  arc  described  below. 


BARBARA  lIF.PWORTH 


Hnptonwood  slone.  Height  2 Jt.  2  ins 


a)  Associatin’  Response:  1  he  sculpture 
acted  as  a  stimulus  for  association  forming  in 
the  mind  of  the  observer.  Thus,  one  i^irl 
reported  that  Pierre  Braecke's  “Femmes  de 
Pecheurs',  reproduced  on  p.  12,  ‘makes  me 
think  immediately  of  the  three  witches  in 
Macbeth' •,  while  Barbara  Hepworth's  ‘Eos', 
shown  below,  caused  another  subject  to 
remark:  ‘It  suggests  pictures  of  comets.’  It  is 
unlikely  that  association  forming  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  of  true  aesthetic  appreciation. 

work  of  art  should  do  more  than  produce 
associations,  otherwise  any  ambiguous  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  ink  blots,  would  have 
to  be  considered  as  works  of  art. 
.Associations  were  produced  more 
"  often  by  the  modern  than  by  the 
classical  sculptures. 

Ijt  b)  Recognition  that  an  emotion  has 

been  expressed:  The  person  reported 
that  an  emotion  had  been  expressed 
by  the  sculpture.  In  this  way  David 
McFall's  ‘Mankind',  show  n  on  p.  14, 
was  reported  in  one  instance  as  ‘con¬ 
trasting  the  contempt  and  ruthlessness 
of  man  simultaneously  w  ith  his  love'. 
This  type  of  response  was  made  more 
often  to  classical  works. 

(f)  Sympathetic  Emotion  Response: 
I  he  obser\  er  now  feels  something  of 
the  emotif)!!  expressed  by  sculptured 
figures.  .\  viewer  of  ‘Femmes  de 
Pecheurs'  commented:  ‘Fhe  faces 
convey  to  me  something  of  the  anxiety 
felt  by  the  women,  together  with  the 
hope  that  their  husbands  u  ill  return.’ 
This  type  of  response  exemplifies  the 
communication  of  an  emotion  from 
the  artist  to  the  viewer,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  aim  of  all  art.  The 
response  can  be  explained  psycho- 
logically  in  terms  of  the  viewer 
'  identifying  himself  w  ith  a  sculptured 
figure.  The  female  subject  quoted 
2  ins.  above  had  unconsciously  imagined 


liersclf  as  one  of  the  fishers'  wives,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  she  had  felt  the  emotion  which  they 
are  represented  as  feelins;.  ‘1  emmes  de  I’cch- 
eurs'  pnxluced  tliis  t\  peofresponsemorecilten 
in  the  female  subjects,  who  were  more  easily 
able  to  make  the  identification.  Such  emo¬ 
tional  empathic  responses  occurred  mainly  to 
classical  works. 

d)  Arousal  of  Instinct:  In  this  case  the 
emotion  felt  by  the  subject  was  distinct  from 
any  emotion  expressed  by  sculptured  fiojures. 
'I'hus  a  female  subject  commented  that  she 
wants  “to  lo\  e,  and  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
small  boy'  represented  in  Sir  William  Reid 
Dick's  “Hoy  and  Cioose',  which  is  shown  on 
p.  1 5.  The  tender  emotion  felt  by  this  subject 
was  not  expressed  directly  by  a  sculptured 
figure,  although  it  may  have  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  artist  to  conv  ey  such  an  emotion 
to  the  viewer.  I  he  effect  was  produced  b\  a 
sculptured  figure,  in  this  case  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  small  boy.  actint^  as  a  stimulus 


fijr  the  arousal  of  the  parental  instinct  in  the 
subject.  The  psychological  process  involved 
in  making  this  response  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  Sympathetic  Emotion,  and  is  not 
based  upon  an  identification.  This  difi'crence 
will  be  seen  by  considering  the  emotional 
responses  made  to  Jacob  Epstein's  “The  \’isi- 
tation*  shown  below. 

“X’isitation’  produced  two  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  emotion.  One  group  of  sub¬ 
jects  reported  “feelings  of  disgust  and  con¬ 
tempt',  as  opposed  to  a  second  group  who 
felt  “something  of  the  misery  and  despair  felt 
by  the  girl'.  The  latter  response  was  made  by 
those  able  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
sculptured  figure  and  thereby  feel  sympa¬ 
thetic  emotion,  whereas  the  former  group 
were  unable  to  make  this  identification  and 
thereby  treated  the  figure  as  a  stimulus  for 
the  arousal  of  the  instinct  of  disgust.  It  is 
probable  that  a  work  such  as  “Visitation' 
gains  in  its  effect  by  making  this  two-way 


appeal  to  the  emotions,  since  the  same 
subject  may  respond  in  both  ways 
within  a  small  interval  of  time.  Two 
different  emotions  would  therefore 
coalesce  to  some  extent,  yielding  a 
more  unique  and  les'^  well  defined 
emotional  state. 

e)  Physiological  Response:  A  few 
physiological  sensations  were  report¬ 
ed.  Thesewere  derived  as  a  by-product 
of  the  emotional  state  of  the  subject, 
who  was  responding  either  by  Sym¬ 
pathetic  Emotion  or  through  the 
.\rousal  of  Instinct.  ‘.Shivers  down 
the  spine'  reported  to  ‘X’isitation'  can 
thus  be  explained  as  the  peripheral 
accompaniment  of  the  arousal  of  the 
instinct  of  fear. 

f)  Objective  Response:  The  subject 
adopted  an  objective  and  critical 
attitude,  sometimes  comparing  the 
styles  of  two  different  artists,  and 
frequently  commenting  upon  the 
aesthetic  design,  pose  and  situation 
of  a  sculpture,  and  upon  the  artist's 
choice  of  colour  and  texture  of  stone. 

I'his  type  of  response  was  favoured 
by  those  subjects  who  had  studied 
art.  and  who  were  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  critically  how  well  the  means 
adopted  by  the  artist  had  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  his  desired  aim. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  a  good 
analysis  of  the  means  adopted  by  an 
artist  tocommunicatean  idea  provides 
greater  aesthetic  appreciation  of  a 
work  than  a  realisation  of  the  com¬ 
municated  idea  without  resorting  to 
such  an  analysis.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  objective  approach 
necessarily  renders  a  work  more 
meaningful.  In  this  way  a  viewer  of  Ciharles 
Wheeler's  ‘The  Artist's  \Vife',  shown  on 
p.  12,  is  more  impressed  by  the  work  when 
he  realises  that  the  natural  and  pensive  pose 
not  only  serves  as  an  effective  means  for  con- 
\  eying  the  idea  which  the  artist  desired  to 
communicate,  but  also  constitutes  a  subtle 
device  which  enabled  him  tosurmountthediffi- 
culties  of  working  with  Dumfries  sandstone. 


Derbyshire  bird's  eye  marble.  Height  ^  ft. 

g)  Anatomical  Accuracy  Response:  Essenti¬ 
ally  a  judgement  of  the  representational 
accuracy  of  the  sculpture,  this  type  of  re¬ 
sponse  and  the  following  arise  as  a  result  of 
the  sculptor  expressing  himself  by  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  visible  world.  .An  interesting  sex 
difference  was  found  in  the  form  of  the 
response.  Male  subjects  were  concerned  with 
the  general  proportions  of  the  sculpture  as  a 
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whole,  whereas  female  subjects  in  addition 
provided  detailed  responses,  such  that  the 
faces,  hands  and  clothes  of  sculptured  figures 
were  frequently  commented  upon,  some  e\  en 
expressing  admiration  for  the  wedding  ring 
worn  by  the  ‘Artist's  Wife'.  Almost  all  active 
criticisms  were  confined  to  modern  works,  and 
appeared  generally  where  sculptured  figures 
had  been  distorted  in  order  to  convey 
special  meanings,  as  for  example  in  David 
McFall's  ‘Mankind'. 


h)  Lifelike  Response:  The  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  degree  of  realism  achieved 
by  the  sculptor  as  distinct  from  represen¬ 
tational  accuracy.  Male  subjects  showed  a 
preference  for  this  type  of  response,  fre¬ 
quently  rcptirting  impressions  of  activity  and 
motion. 

(i)  Moral  Judgement:  A  small  number  of 
subjects  attributed  immoral  intentions  to 
various  sculptors,  'Mankind'  causing  one 
subject  to  remark:  ‘Ghastly  and  immoral 
thoughts  are  behind  this.'  Others  commented 
upon  ‘completely  unnecessary  lackofclothes'. 

{j )  Problematical  Response:  One  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  modern  sculpture  was  to 
promote  responses  of  this  type,  in  which  the 
subject  either  asked  a  cjuestifin  about  a 
sculpture  or  reported  puzzlement.  Almost 
all  the  responses  to  Barbara  Hepworth’s 
‘Eos'  were  problematical,  a  typical  one  being 
‘It  looks  like  an  egg,  but  what  is  it?’;  while 
F.  E.  McWilliam's  ‘Spanish  Head',  shown  on 
p.  13,  was  likewise  considered  ‘totally  bewil¬ 
dering'.  Such  responses  were  made  almost 
completely  to  modern  works. 

'k)  Derogatory  Response:  The  subject  here 
resorted  to  active  condemnation  of  a  sculp¬ 
ture,  or  to  verbal  abuse  of  the  artist.  The 
response  represented  to  a  higher  degree  the 
feelings  of  frustration  reported  by  some  sub¬ 
jects  making  Problematical  Responses,  the 
subject  in  this  case  being  more  convinced 
that  a  sculpture  was  ‘totally  meaningless'. 

Considering  the  relative  merits  of  these 
types  of  response,  true  aesthetic  experience  is 
probably  confined  to  recognition  that  an 
emotion  has  been  expressed,  to  experiencing 
an  emotion  either  sympathetically  or  by  the 
arousal  of  instincts,  and  to  some  awareness 
of  the  means  adopted  by  the  artist  to  achieve 
his  aim.  In  addition  representational  accur¬ 
acy  or  realism  should  be  present  where  the 
sculpture  is  intended  as  a  representation  of 
the  visible  world.  The  remaining  types  of 
response  can  be  explained  both  by  lack  of 
aesthetic  good  taste  in  some  subjects,  and  by 
lack  of  comprehension  of  some  modern 
works. 

The  responses  to  modern  sculpture  showed 
an  increase  in  association  forming,  lack  of 
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communication  of  emotion,  lack  of  compre¬ 
hension,  and  in  some  cases  feelings  of  discom¬ 
fort  and  irritation.  As  compared  with  classi¬ 
cal  works,  therefore,  many  mf)dern  sculptures 
failed  to  produce  true  aesthetic  appreciation. 
An  analysis  of  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
works,  however,  re\  ealed  that  their  appreci¬ 
ation  did  not  depend  solely  upon  aesthetic 
good  taste.  Thus  “Spanish  Head'  either  pro¬ 
duced  Problematical  Responses,  or  such 
aesthetically  valueless  associations  as;  “It 
looks  like  a  high-heeled  shoe  more  than  a 
head.'  The  subjects  were  unaware  that  the 
sculpture  itself  provided  an  eye,  jaw  and 
neck,  and  that  by  adopting  a  different  mental 
set  from  that  usualK'  favoured  by  the  \iew’er, 
a  Spanish  head  could  in  fact  be  pictured. 
This  is  a  process  which  the  psychologist 
terms  'Gestalt  completion',  the  observer  ha\  ing 
to  fill  in  the  missing  details  for  himself  in 
order  to  imagine  the  whole  picture,  or 
“Gestalt’.  None  of  the  subjects  were  able  to 
complete  this  picture,  even  though  the  aver¬ 
age  intelligence  of  the  group  w  as  higher  than 
that  of  an  average  adult.  The  essential  pre¬ 
liminary  process  required  of  the  \iewer 
therefore  acted  as  a  barrier  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  latent  aesthetic  qualities  of 
“Spanish  Head'.  The  adoption  of  a  different 
mental  set,  however,  would  have  rexealed 
the  work  to  be  also  saturated  with  emotional 
expression,  realism,  and  other  aesthetic  qual¬ 
ities.  ‘Eos’  provides  a  further  example  of  a 
work  which  required  relational  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  observer  before  an  adequate 
judgement  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the 
work  could  be  made.  Failure  to  translate  the 
title  into  ‘Dawn’,  and  inability  to  realise  that 
the  changing  colour  of  the  three  major 
indentations  in  the  ellipsoid's  surface  repre¬ 
sented  stages  in  the  transit  of  the  sun  across 
the  sky,  together  constituted  a  barrier  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  work. 

These  considerations  reveal  that  many 
modern  sculptures  appeal  to  aesthetic  good 
taste  only  after  the  adoption  of  a  mental  set 
different  from  that  usually  adopted  by  the 
viewer.  Such  a  mental  set  could  be  obtained 
from  a  preliminary  cue  pointing  out  special 
features  of  the  work.  Failing  this  cue  for 
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orientation,  the  subject  frequently  fails  to 
discover  any  emotional  or  other  aesthetic 
quality  present  in  the  work,  such  that  his 
good  taste  may  even  be  repelled.  That  this 
did  occur  is  supported  by  the  presence  of 
Derogatory  Respemses,  reported  above. 

The  attitude  of  the  artist  to  his  art  is 
generally  such  that  he  derives  pleasure  from 
consideration  of  the  form  by  which  ideas  are 
expressed.  The  effect  of  art,  however,  upon 
many  is  to  produce  aesthetic  feeling  which 
cannot  easily  be  divorced  from  the  content 
of  a  work,  or  from  the  appeal  of  these  ideas 
to  ordinarx’  human  feelings  and  emotions. 

.\nd  they  shall  be  accounted  poet  kings 
Who  simply  tell  the  most  heart-easing  things. 

KEATS 
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Tukrk  is  a  lull  in  the  rontrovi-rsy  over  the  cleaning  of  paintings.  Reeent  i  xhibitions  appear  to 
ha\e  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that,  in  suitable  cases,  the  removal  ol  varnish  which  has 
Ix’come  darkened  with  the  passinc;  of  the  years  restores  colour  and  form  to  th»‘  work  ol  art. 
rile  result  is  as  if  a  curtain  had  rolled  up.  I'he  cleanint?  of  two  unusually  larsfi'  paintini;s  has 
just  been  completed  -one  in  Kdinburijh  and  the  other  in  Cilastjow — and  it  seems  to  us  fitting 
that  an  account  tif  the  work  should  be  eiven  by  those  who  actually  did  it. 


'I'he  ClLEAMNt;  of  riEPoi.o's 
‘P'l.NDiNG  OF  Moses' 
hy  Harry  R.  H.  Woolford 
I.N  the  Exhibition  of  Italian  Art  held  in 
Burlinirton  House  in  1930  there  appeared 
two  pictures  exhibited  together  for  the  first 
time  since  they  were  mutilated  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  They  were  “The  Finding  of  Moses' 
and  ‘The  Halberdier'.  The  latter  picture 
originally  formed  part  of  the  right  side  of 
“The  Finding  of  Moses'  and  since  then  has 


had  tpiite  a  chcrpicred  existence,  changing 
owners  a  few  times  both  here  and  on  the 
(lontincnt. 

Fhrough  the  kindness  of  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  Ronald  Tree.  ‘The  Halberdier'  has  been 
offered  on  indefinite  loan  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland. 

‘The  Finding  of  Moses'  was  gifted  to  the 
Royal  Institution  by  Mr.  Robert  CMouston  in 
1843,  who  it  is  presumed  acquired  it  from  the 
collection  of  Fhomas  Hamlet,  Denham 


TIEPOI.O 


al  Court,  Bucks.,  in  1841.  In  18581110 

pictures  bclongint^  to  the  Royal 
le  Institution  were  vested  in  the  Board 

in  of  Manufactures  and  formed  the 

le  nucleus  of  the  National  Gallery  of 

m  Scotland. 


THK  FINDINC;  OF  MOSFS 

Oil  on  canvas,  77J  x  186  ins. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  mutilation  of  the  picture  took 
place  in  Scotland  about  1841-45,  which  is  no  doubt 
correct,  as  after  cutting,  both  fraj^ments  would  require 
to  be  recanvassed,  or,  what  is  generally  known  as 
relining,  resorted  to.  The  style  of  joinery  used  in  the 
making  of  the  relining  stretcher  suggests  the  method 
favoured  by  .Scottish  craftsmen  working  at  that  time, 
and  peculiar  to  .Scotland. 

The  loan  of ‘The  Halberdier’  settled  another  problem. 
‘The  Finding  of  Moses’  would  have  to  be  cleaned  if  the 
full  benefit  of  the  loan  was  to  be  had.  The  realisation 
of  how  discoloured  the  surface  varnish  had  become  in 
ju.xtaposition  with  the  missing  fragment,  recently  clean¬ 
ed,  completely  up.set  the  colour  range  and  decided  the 
issue.  (3n  closer  e.xamination  it  was  found  that  the  picture 
had  been  double  lined,  and  as  noted  above,  probably 
done  in  Scotland.  1  he  lining  was  physically  sound,  and 
fortunately  did  not  require  relining  again  which  inci¬ 
dentally  would  be  a  major  operation,  the  picture 
measurements  being  approximately  79x134  ins.  The 
varnish  coverings  had  with  time  become  deep  golden 
yellow,  approaching  brown,  which  on  testing  were  found 
to  be  of  various  types,  mastic,  copal,  with  traces  of 
having  been  treated  with  linseed  oil,  the  fashionable 
‘reju\  enator’  of  about  eighty  years  ago.  A  solvent  suit¬ 
able  for  the  removal  of  the  discoloration,  but  selective 
enough  to  have  no  action  on  the  painted  surface  was 
prepared  and  the  \arnish  removed  in  small  areas  on 
chosen  parts  of  the  picture  so  that  the  ‘hang’  of  the  colour 
values  could  be  got.  It  was  astounding  the  difference 
the  removal  of  the  varnish  made.  The  colour  underneath 
was  intact  and  the  condition  perfect.  The  brilliant  blues 
of  the  drapery  and  the  azure  of  the  sky  against  the  lumin- 
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ousflesh  tin tsofthcccn tralfisjurcof  the  Princess 
dressed  in  bright  yellow  were  so  startling  that 
one  wondered  why  cleaning  had  been  put  oil 
for  so  long.  Most  large  pictures  are  generally 
in  good  preservation  due  perhaps  to  their  size 
and  to  the  formidable  task  of  removing  the 
discoloured  \arnish  from  so  \ast  an  area. 
Large  pictures  are  not  usually  fa\oured  by 
the  commercial  picture  restorer  and  there  is 
too  the  disinclination  of  the  owner  to  pay  for 
the  time  involved.  Further  \arnish  removal 
however  confirmed  the  preliminary  trials  and 
although  there  are  a  few  minor  scratches  and 
part  of  the  hand  of  Moses  showed  signs  ot 
previous  repairs  there  is  no  indication  of  un¬ 
skilled  cleaning  in  the  past.  Considerable 
interest  has  been  shown  by  students  and 
sceptical  members  of  the  public  and  quite  a 
lew  con\erts  have  been  made  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  cleaning  pictures  that  are 
obscured  by  too  much  Gallery  tone  with  little 
visible  of  what  the  artist  intended  us  to 
appreciate. 

It  might  be  of  interest  in  regard  to  the 
above  to  relate  that  “The  Halberdier'  at  one 
time  in  its  career  suft'ered  mutilation  again, 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  making  it  into 
a  picture,  instead  of  a  fragment,  and  no  doubt 
to  satisfy  the  commercial  instincts  of  an 
ambitious  dealer.  About  eighteen  inches  was 
cut  from  the  left  hand  side  of  the  picture  and 
transferred  to  the  right.  This  centralised  the 
figure  and  to  complete  the  reconstruction  the 
hound  was  finished  to  the  edge  and  the  joins 
disguised  by  painting  in  bulrushes  and  vege¬ 
tation. The  picturewas  put  back  to  its  original 
shape  many  years  ago  but  the  result  of  the 
mutilation  can  still  be  seen  on  making  a  close 
scrutiny  to  the  left  of  the  figure  where  there  is  a 
certain  vertical  unevenness.  It  is  interesting 
too  to  t)bser\e  that  \cry  little  has  been 
lost  in  the  initial  mutilation.  The  arm  of  the 
fisherman,  pulling  in  the  nets  on  the  left  edge 
of  the  ‘Halberdier,' joins  quite  nicely  with  his 
body  on  the  right  edge  of  the  ‘Moses.' 

Ilioma'  liodktn,  the  Barber  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
refers  to  this  painting  in  his  Dismembered 
Masterpieces  and  reproduces  both  sections  of 
the  picture  (Plates  42  and  43). 


Notes  ox  Treatment  of  .\ltar  Piece 
‘\'iRGiN  AND  Guild  Enthroned’ 
by  Henry  .McLean 

Some  number  of  years  before  the  recent  war 
the  picture,  ‘\’irgin  and  C^liild  Enthroned' 
was  renio\ed  from  the  Italian  Room  in  the 
(iallery,  as  the  general  condition  of  the  panel 
and  paint  surfiice  had  deteriorated.  .\11  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  in  preserving  it  while  in 
storage,  but  it  was  a  losing  battle.  The 
absence  of  an  even  temperature  acted  as  a 
continuing  menace  and  it  was  evident  that  if 
the  work  was  to  be  sa\  ed  from  reduction  to  a 
total  wreck,  speedy  treatment  would  have  to 
be  carried  out.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
war  the  smaller  right  hand  section  was 
restored  by  Mr.  Helmut  Ruhemann. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1947  that 
treatment  on  the  remaining  portion — which 
measures  about  10  feet  by  7  feet — was  com¬ 
menced.  The  earlier  stages  in  this  rather 
formidable  task  were  (i)  careful  removal  of 
surface  dirt  (the  accumulation  of  many 
years;;  (2)  laying  down  of  blisters  by  the  in¬ 
jection  of  a  wax  adhesive  and  application  of  a 
controlled  heat. 

The  procedure  in  a  work  of  this  size  takes  a 
considerable  time  and  is  apt  to  be  tedious, 
but  at  length  the  paint-layer  condition 
reached  a  stage  when  it  was  possible  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  on  a  large  crack  extending 
for  twenty-seven  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  panel  to  the  hillside  tree  directly 
above  the  head  ofjohn  the  Baptist.  Diamond¬ 
shaped  buttons  of  suitable  proportions  were 
aflixed  to  the  back  of  the  panel  along  the 
course  of  the  fracture.  This,  in  addition  to 
arresting  any  tendency  to  extension,  made  it 
possible  to  jjroceed  with  safety. 

(^PPOSITI-, 

Dfiails  of  ‘virgin  and  ghii.d  hNniRoNi  u'— m  iiooi.  «)f 
HKLLixi  showine;  various  stages  of  treatment 
I  ’pfxrle/t;  “Head  ofjohn  the  Baptist’  before  blister  ircatnient ; 
Ijtwer  left:  .After  tlie  laying  of  blisters. 
i'pper  right:  General  condition  of  paint-layer  after  removal 
of  discoloured  varnish  and  over-painting — the  white 
patches  throughout  are  old  fillings. 

Opposite:  Outstretched  arm  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  first 
plate  made  under  normal  lighting.  'I'he  second  made 
under  direct  ultra-violet  rays  illustrates  the  original 
course  of  the  arm  (dotted  line). 
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(lareful  tests  were  made  to  determine  the 
strength  of  cleaning  solvents,  which  were 
applied  to  the  varnish-layer,  each  swab  being 
examined  for  any  minute  trace  of  pigment. 
When  the  top  layer  of  varnish  had  at  last 
been  penetrated  and  examinations  jtroved 
that  the  sky  was  almost  completely  false,  the 
strength  of  the  active  solvent  was  stepped  up 
but  well  within  a  degree  of  safety.  Applica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  affected  areas,  and  the 
false  paint  completely  removed.  This  brought 
about  a  complete  change  in  the  entire  picture 
— clear  blue  sky  was  revealed  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years;  no  longer  was  it  dull  and 
foreboding,  and  the  general  effect  was  one  of 
increased  illumination. 

Next  came  the  task  of  filling  the  gaps 
which  were  of  a  more  gross  nature.  gesso 
filling  was  employed — in  the  case  of  the 
extensive  crack  the  filling  was  applied  in  a 
series  of  layers;  the  other  damages  which 
were  of  a  less  serious  condition  were  filled 
direct,  allowed  to  dry  out,  and  carefully 
smoothed  to  a  depth  just  below  the  level  of 
the  paint-layer,  so  that  the  retouching  pig¬ 
ment  would  merge  with  the  original  le\  el  of 
the  paint-layer.  There  was  no  over-painting; 
the  retouching  was  restricted  solely  to  the 
areas  affected.  The  method  employed  was  as 
follows:  the  section  of  the  picture  to  be  re¬ 
touched  was  first  given  a  thin  coat  of  clear 
varnish.  This  was  allowed  to  dry  out 
thoroughly,  and  the  retouches  were  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  new  layer  of  varnish.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  are  that  while 
completely  durable,  they  are  not,  owing  to 
the  layer  of  varnish,  permanent.  In  the 
course  of  time,  when  the  picture  may  again 
require  cleaning,  the  retouches  can  be 
rcmo\  ed  along  with  the  final,  protective  coat 
of  varnish. 

L  nlike  the  retouches  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  panel  throughout  the  vears 
the  method  emplox  ed  will  not  have  the  same 
tendency  to  ‘turn  black’  in  tone.  No  pigment 
containing  oil  was  used  in  retouching;  oil 
colour  normally  contains  excess  oil  for  the 
purpose  of  j)reser\ation,  and  its  use  as  a 
retouching  agent  has  in  the  past  led  to  some¬ 
what  unfortunate  results. 


The  panel  now  hangs  in  the  Italian  Room. 

Decay  has  been  arrested;  colour  has  been 
revealed  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  And 
although  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that 
extensixe  retouching  was  necessary  we  are  < 
convinced  that  the  final  result  merits  the 
elevation  of  this  notable  work  from  the  base¬ 
ment  to  a  place  of  honour  in  the  permanent  * 
collection.  Indeed,  its  reappearance  may 
result  in  fresh  researches  into  the  questions  of 
attribution. 


This  altar-piccc'  which  is  in  the  Mcl.ellan  C^ollcc- 
lion  was  painted  for  the  \’cnetian  family  Soranza, 
from  whom  it  came  by  inheritance  to  the  Balbi  family, 
and  from  that  source  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Edward 
Solly.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  standard  work^  from 
Waagen  (1838)  onwards,  but  is  still  a  source  of  much 
difference  of  opinion.  It  has  in  turn  been  given  to 
Giorgione,  Ciariani.  Rondinello.  and  Montagna.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  restoration  the  work  of  matiy 
other  and  lesser  hands  has  been  revealed  and  although 
it  is  described  as  “oil  on  panel’  there  is  evidence  of 
varied  media.  The  colour  plate  on  pages  22  and  23 
serves  as  an  intrexluction  to  a  work  which  is  of  some 
importance  and,  in  the  light  of  recent  research  methods, 
ought  to  have  .some  considerable  attraction  for  the 
scholars  and  historians  of  this  generation. 


CHARDIN 

\\  c  arc  indebted  to  the  University  for  per¬ 
mission  to  reproduce  ‘The  Scullery  Maid  by 
Chardin  (detail  on  ])agc  24)  which  is  known 
to  have  been  exhibited  by  Cihardin  in  the 
Louvre  in  1757. 

1  he  paintings  in  the  Hunterian  Collection 
of  the  University  arc  not  so  widely  known 
today  as  they  ought  to  be.  Probably  the  cele¬ 
brations  in  connection  with  the  Qiiin- 
centenary  of  the  University  may  expedite  the 
plans  already  in  hand  for  a  new  gallery 
which  will  enable  the  authorities  to  display 
the  art  treasures  to  greater  advantage.  In  our 
next  issue  we  hope  to  give  more  information 
on  the  Hunterian  Collection  and  the  more 
recently  added  paintings  by  \\  histlcr. 
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VIRGIN  AND  CHII.D  F.NTIIRONF.D 

Oil  on  panel  {tertically  cut  in  two)  n6  x  133  im. 

From  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery,  McLellan  Collection 
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ARTHUR  LAES 


riHUiiioiilsirv  on  a 

Glasgow  Art  Gallery  possesses  a  charm¬ 
ing  landscape  in  ‘The  Repose  during 
the  Flight  into  Egypt'  copper,  "lx  12 
ins.j  exhibited  in  the  Flemish  Gallery  under 
the  name  of  David  \'inckeboons.  It  is  neither 
signed,  initialled,  nor  dated. 

The  attribution  was  first  given  by  Waagen. 
After  having  visited  the  .Mexander  McLellan 
Gollection — of  which  this  picture  formed 
part — he  gave  in  1854*  the  name  of  \’incke- 
boons  as  the  artist  of  this  'ven.'  delicate 
landscape  with  figures  by  Rottenhammer', 
which,  he  said,  was  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Jan  Brueghel  and  PLlzheimer.  In  1857+  the 
picture  had  just  been  added  to  the  civic 
Gollection)  he  described  the  subject  as  ‘The 
Flight  into  Egypt'  and  indicated  that  this 
‘very  nice'  work  bore  Vinckeboon's  mark — 
the  finch. 

The  Gallery  catalogue  records  the  opinion 
of  Waagen;  nevertheless  it  also  gives  that  of 
Hofstede  de  Groot — ‘the  style  is  that  of 
Brueghel  and  the  figures  appear  to  be  by 
Rottenhammer'.  Our  inclination  is  towards 
the  attribution  to  Jan  Brueghel,  known  as 
N’clvct-Brucghcl.  It  has  been  evident  for 
vcr\’  many  years  that  the  presence  of  a  finch 
in  Flemish  ‘vink') — an  allusion  to  the  name 
of  the  painter — by  no  means  proves  that  the 
landscape  was  painted  by  \’inckcboons; 
finches  arc  shown  in  the  trees  of  many 
Flemish  landscapes  of  this  period. 

'Fhc  landscape  shows  the  entrance  to  a 
thick  forest,  with  on  the  left  a  view  of  open 
country;  and  on  the  right  undergrowth.  In 
the  centre  is  a  group  of  trees  before  which 
the  Holy  Family  has  halted.  St.  Joseph  is 
leaning  on  a  rock;  the  \’irgin,  seated  on  a 
stone,  is  nursing  the  Ghild;  and  an  .\ngcl 
advances  towards  them  bringing  his  fiffcring 
— a  basket  filled  with  flowers.  'Fhc  earth  is 
strewn  with  tiny  flf)wcrs.  .\t  the  feet  of  the 
X'irgin  lies  a  basket. 

The  picture  was  recently  cleaned.  Free  of 
the  opaque  varnish  which  obscured  it,  we 


can  now  study  the  painting  down  to  the 
smallest  details. 

The  composition  is  nf)t  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  appears  to  be  in  two  distinct  parts, 
which  the  group  of  trees  in  the  centre  does 
not  unify  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
colour  accentuates  this  defect.  The  very 
intense  blue  of  the  sky  makes  too  sharp  a 
contrast  with  the  sombre  green  undergrowth, 
and  this  duality  of  predominant  colours  is 
hardly  minimised  by  vibrant  notes  in  the 
materials — the  golden  yellow  robe  and  the 
brilliant  red  drapery  of  St.  Joseph;  the 
crimson  robe  and  blue  mantle  of  the  V  irgin. 
The  flesh  tones  of  the  Ghild  and  .Angel  give 
the  impression  of  being  spot-lit.  The  balance 
of  the  composition  is  not  improved  by  an 
effective  distribution  of  light. 

Just  as  the  composition  is  not  conceived  as 
a  unit,  it  would  seem  that  the  landscape  itself 
is  in  two  parts:  the  \  iew  of  the  countr\side, 
in  a  hollow  edged  by  the  silhouette  of  the 
trees — appears  to  have  more  pictorial  quali¬ 
ties;  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  freely  painted. 
On  the  other  hand  the  undergrowth  reveals 
a  more  conventional  treatment,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  great  oak  is  painted  in  minute 
detail.  The  view  of  the  countryside,  with  its 
intense  blue  sky,  reveals  on  the  whole  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Flemish  Eandscape  painting  than  the  under¬ 
growth. 

The  brush  strokes  are  broader  in  the 
figures  than  in  the  landscape,  and  without  a 
doubt  are  by  another  hand.  The  Holy 
Family  group  does  not  merge  successfully 
with  the  landscape,  and  a  significant  detail 
— the  blue  of  the  Virgin's  mantle,  which  the 
painter  of  the  figures  probably,  by  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  colour,  wished  very  intense,  per¬ 
haps  identical  to  that  of  the  sky,  has  neither 
the  same  quality  nor  the  same  tonality;  these 
two  blues  do  not  harmonise. 

The  ‘style’  of  the  view  of  the  countryside 
suggests  the  Velvet  Brueghel,  but  we  think 


*  Trfasures  of  Art  in  (ireat  Britain.  III.  London.  1H54.  p.  j88. 

+  Op.  c'it.,  Supplrmrnt  volume:  (iallerie.s  and  Cabinets  of  Art  in  Creat  Britain.  London,  1857,  p.  458. 
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Oil  on  copper,  x  is  in<i. 


the  more  archaic  style  of  the  undergrowth 
derives  more  dirceth  from  Gilles  van 
Goninxloo  who  was  also  the  first  painter  to 
use  this  motif.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  accept 
the  name  of  David  \'inckeboons.  He  was 
primarily  a  genre  painter,  and  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  his  pictures  interest  is  concentrated  on 
the  numerous  figures  which — one  could 
almost  affirm — he  painted  himself.  His  land¬ 
scapes  are  more  ‘decorative’,  and  his  painting 
generally  heavier  and  more  sombre  than  the 
picture  under  discussion.  His  pictures  are 
often  signed  or  initialled,  and  dated. 

Can  we  conclude  that  Jan  Brueghel  is  the 
artist?  We  do  not  think  so.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  innumerable  pictures  ascribed 
to  Jan  Brueghel  could  not  possibly  ha\c 
been  painted  by  him.  The  master  had  many 
imitators,  followers  and  also  pupils  who 
adopted  his  manner.  Let  us  remember  also 
that  the  authentic  works  of  Brueghel — who 
was  a  very  subtle  colourist — have  more 
charm;  his  painting  more  finesse;  his  colour 
is  more  delicate.  The  exalted  almost  outre 
blue  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  landscape  is 


the  work  of  a  follower  of  Jan  Brueghel — a 
painter  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  style  of  Gilles  van  Coninxloo.  Who 
could  this  painter  be? 

Hofstede  de  Groot  has  spoken  of  the  ‘style 
of  Brueghel'.  Let  us  try  to  go  one  step  further. 
We  would  suggest  the  name  of  .\braham 
Go\  aerts,  an  Antwerp  painter  who  belonged 
to  the  generation  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  X’elvet  Brueghel  and  who  was 
born  in  1589 — twenty-one  years  after  the 
latter.  He  was  one  of  a  group  of  Flemish 
Painters  influenced  by  Gilles  van  Coninxloo, 
but  he  also  imitated  Jan  Brueghel.  Several 
of  .\braham  Govaerts'  landscapes  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  strong  influence  of  the  latter  -- 
landscapes  like  the  one  we  are  discussing 
with  weakly  composed  passages,  soft,  vapor¬ 
ous  distances,  and  with  deeper  blue  tones 
than  those  of  Brueghel.  .-\re  we  not  right  in 
believing  that  the  picture  in  Glasgow  was 
painted  by  .\braham  Govaerts,  since  the 
influences  in  his  formation  were  not  fused, 
unified,  in  a  style  completely  his  own?  In 
{Continued  on  page  J4] 
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WHEN  a  letter  from  the  executors  of 
the  late  Seton  Murray  Thomson 
reached  the  Museum’s  oflice  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  a  col¬ 
lection  of  horses,  it  is  understandable  that 
the  note  should  have  been  passed  to  the 
Curator  of  the  Natural  History  Department. 
It  was  soon  established,  however,  that  it  was 
the  concern  of  the  .\rt  Department  and, 
although  the  letter  gave  little  indication  of 
the  type  or  size  of  the  proposed  bequest,  a 
visit  was  immediately  paid  to  Preston  House, 
Linlithgow,  to  view  and  report  on  the  col¬ 
lection.  (.Quickly  one  learns  never  to  set  out 
with  high  hopes  for  so  often  the  ‘Rembrandt’ 
turns  out  to  be  an  oleograph,  and  the  ‘rare 
Chinese  Vase’  a  piece  of  modern  Satsuma 
ware;  this  one  visit  alone  made  up  for  all 
those  fruitless  and  depressing  journeys  of  the 


past.  1  he  collection  was  amazing  in  its 
range,  and  the  offer,  one  that  required 
immediate  and  grateful  acceptance. 

.Seton  Murray  fhomson,  a  keen  sports¬ 
man,  was  always  a  lover  of  horses,  and  one 
wonders  if,  in  1923  when  he  bought  his  first 
model  horse  for  half-a-crown  from  an  old 
curio  shtip  in  the  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  he 
then  envisaged  building  up  a  collection 
worthy  of  being  shown  in  a  museum.  His 
second  purchase  cost  even  less  than  his  first, 
but  very  soon  he  was  paying  large  sums  to 
London  antique  dealers  for  a  Ming  pack- 
horse  or  a  seventeenth-century  small  Italian 
bronze.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  col¬ 
lecting,  the  catalogue  entries  indicate  where 
one  piece  cost  as  many  pence  as  the  other 
pounds.  That  he  was  a  discriminating  buyer 
cannot  be  doubted,  the  hundred  or  so 


I 


Chinese  examples  in  tlie  collection  testifying 
to  his  taste.  His  interest  in  this  hobby  was  as 
much  that  of  a  horse  lover  as  of  a  collector  of 
objets  d'art.  He  would  as  soon  buy  for  sixpence 
a  child's  toy  if  it  expressed  successfully  the 
qualities  of  a  horse,  as  he  would  a  T'ang 
piece  worth  many  pounds.  The  emphasis  on 
Clhinese  pieces  becomes  apparent  when  one 
remembers  his  great  understanding  of  horses. 
He  was  naturally  attracted  by  these  unknown 
artists'  spirited  interpretation  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  all  equine  qualities  reduced 
to  its  most  simple  and  telling  form. 

\’ery  shortly  after  his  first  purchase  he  was 
corresponding  with  dealers  and  friends  all 
over  the  world,  searching  for  new  and 
unusual  additions  to  his  growing  collection. 
.\t  the  time  of  his  death  in  1949,  this  num¬ 
bered  well  over  five  hundred  pieces,  although 
from  catalogue  entries  little  appears  to  have 
been  added  after  1933.  In  all,  there  are 
examples  of  horses  from  nineteen  different 
countries  executed  in  thirty-three  different 
materials — gold,  jade,  chalcedony,  rock  crys¬ 
tal,  amethyst,  malachite,  lapis  lazuli,  ivory, 
amber,  silver,  alabaster,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  The  entries  read  like  an  inventory  of 
treasures  from  Byzantium.  The  smallest 
horse,  a  miniature  German  bronze,  is  jj  ins. 
high,  and  the  largest,  a  magnificent  T'ang, 


originally  in  the  Groft  Gollection,  stands 
33^  ins.  in  height. 

The  correspondence  from  friends  and 
dealers  about  new  items  for  his  collection 
makes  fascinating  reading.  The  most  amusing 
is  a  letter  from  a  dealer  in  Malta  offering 
amongst  other  things  'a  f)air  {to  match)  of  true 
and  genuine  Gold  Lustred  Ilisfano  Moresque  ware 
candlesticks  of  the  early  ifith  century:  Representing 
two  clumsy  horses  mounting  winged  knights  respec¬ 
tively  each  of  u  hich  is  holding  a  candlestick  in 
opposite  directions' .  He  mentions  no  less  than 
three  times  in  the  course  of  his  eight-page 
letter  'that  they  are  unique  in  the  whole  world 
possessed  by  no  existing  museum  {which  for  your 
guidance  this  may  be  verified'^'.  On  the  face  of  it, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  he  was  ad\ised  by 
'imminent  and  reliable  experts  and  antiquarians 
some  of  which  authors  of  hooks  on  antiquities  to  ask 
and  possibly  stick  to  the  price  of  £3,ocx)'.  His 
sticking  p«)wers  were  poor,  for  a  cryptic 
entry  in  Seton  Murray  Thomson's  catalogue 
of  a  year  later  shows  them  to  have  been 
bought  from  a  London  dealer  for 
their  kind,  they  are  undoubtedly  very  rare 
and  being  in  almost  perfect  condition  would 
make  a  notable  addition  to  any  collection  of 
Hispano  Moresque  ware.  (See  illustration). 

Of  specialised  sections  in  the  collection, 
the  most  interesting  and  certainly  the  most 


lively  in  feeling  is  the  group  of  T'ang  hor>e>. 
This  represents  the  Bactrian  horse  with  its 
narrow  head  and  high  arched  neck  intro¬ 
duced  into  Cdiina  by  the  Mongols.  T'ang 
craftsmen  showed  great  artistic  sensibility  in 
these  examples  of  tomb  pottery  about  which 
little  was  known  even  in  Cihina  until  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times.  I'lie  animal  grf)ups 
especially  are  modelled  with  great  skill  and 
knowledge.  Of  this  particular  group  of  T'ang 
horses  seven  are  of  pinkish-white  clay,  lightly 
fired,  showing  traces  of  red  and  green  pig¬ 
ment.  Glazed  examples  include  a  pair  of 
small  horses  with  brown,  yellow  and  green 
glazes,  and  a  model  of  a  horse  and  rider, 

I  Go  ins.  in  height,  in 
buff  ware,  the  horse 
having  a  dappled  blue 
glaze  on  a  cream 
ground  and  the  rider 
— a  barbarian,  probab¬ 
ly  a  Turk  -  glazed  pale 
brown  and  blue,  while 
the  head  is  unglazed, 
fhe  latter  piece  was 
originally  in  the.^bbey 
Gollection  and  is  in 
particularly  fine  con¬ 
dition.  small  pair  of 
slate-grey  pack  horses 
of  the  Wei  Dynasty, 
some  sixty  years  earlier 
than  T'ang,  should  also 
be  noted  in  this  group 
of  early  CUiinese  pot¬ 
tery.  1  hese,  unlike  the 
T'ang  pieces,  have 
been  baked  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  hardness  and 
shtnv  traces  of  red  pigment. 

The  earliest  models  in  the  collection  arc  of 
Eastern  Mediterranean  origin  dating  from 
the  timcbctwccn  the  decline  of  the  Mycenaean 
and  the  rise  of  the  Greek  cultures,  revealing 
certain  influences  of  the  former  and  forc- 


Boccjtia,  dated  sixth  century  B.c.  This  piece 
was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Oppenheimer 
Gollection  in  1936  and  had  been  exhibited 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  .\rt  Glub  in  the  early 
j)art  of  this  century.  (Sec  illustration). 

Of  the  twelve  sixteenth  and  seventeenth- 
century  Italian  bronzes,  the  most  unusual  is 
a  Ginque  Gento  water  gilt  bronze.  ThiN  is  one 
of  only  three  casts,  the  original  being  in  the 
Bargello  in  Florence.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
rejected  model  for  an  equestrian  statue  in 
the  Piazza  Della  Signoria,  Florence,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  a  much  finer  wfirk,  (See 
illustration). 

.\lthough  in  this  introduction  to  the  col¬ 
lection  it  is  possible  to 
mention  only  a  few 
individual  pieces  which 
might  appear  to  have 
a  special  antiquarian 
or  archaeological  bias, 
the  bequest  is  so  com- 
prchcnsivcinitsvariety 
that  it  must  hold  inter¬ 
est  for  evers  taste.  For 
those  who  ‘just  like 
horses',  there  are  life¬ 
like  models  from  the 
Ebury  studios.  The 
large  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Gontinental 
pieces  will  be  of  value 
for  comparatixe  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  collector 
of  old  china  and  porce¬ 
lain;  the  ivories,  jades 
and  bronzes  will  inter¬ 
est  particularly  the 
student  and  connois¬ 
seur.  That  children  will  love  it  in  its  entirety 
goes  without  saying,  and  our  ordinary  visitor 
will  find  much  to  delight  and  fascinate  in  this 
wonderful  collection  of  model  horses. 


shadowing  the  latter.  Good  specimens  of  this 

period  are  a  eptadriga  with  a  bearded  The  cost  of  the  illusti  atiousjui  this  at  tide 

charioteer  in  clay  found  in  the  Karpas  district  has  been  met  by  a  generous  donation  from 

of  Gyprus  and  catalogued  as  of  Phoenician  the  Aational  Bank  of  Scotland. 

origin,  and  a  horseman,  q-J  ins.  high,  from  _ _ _ _ 
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MR  OrORC.F.  HARVEV,  P.R.S.A.  THE  COVENANTERS  PREAC  flINO 

Oil  on  panel,  y  42  ins. 


PRESBYTERIAN  cluirches  throughout  the  world  proscrilied  faith;  and  a  sentinel  is  eui  the  distant 

and  particularly  in  Scotland  are,  this  year,  peak.  If  they  dared  lift  their  VEiices  in  praise  it 

commemorating  the  t  ercentenary  of  the  would  be  in  a  psalm. 

1650  Scottish  P.salter.  t  he  occasion  has  led  to  Recently  a  new  play  by  Robert  Kemp,  '1  he 

much  delving  into  the  records  and  to  the  re-  Scientific  Singers'  was  produced  by  the  Citizens 

discovery  of  the  significant  role  the  metiical  t  heatre  in  Glasgow.  It  was  an  amusing  comedy 

psalms  played  in  Scottish  History.  It  has  also  recalling  the  fierce  battle  waged  between  the 

revived  interest  in  a  period  of  .Scottish  painting  two  opposing  factions  on  the  methods  con- 

which  followed  on  from  Wilkie,  t  he  one  repro-  sidered  appropriate  to  psalm  singing.  An  inter- 

duced  is  typical  of  many  which  became  popular  esting  museum  piece  has  a  bearing  on  the 

through  the  circulation  of  large  engravings.  Sir  controversy.  It  is  the  Pitch-pipe,  t  his  is  a  small 

(ieorge  Harvey  was  elected  President  of  the  wooden  organ  pipe  about  13  ins.  long,  with  a 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1864  and  knighted  stopper  having  markings  to  indicate  the  positions 

in  1867.  t  he  painting  is  an  accurate  record  of  a  for  the  selected  notes.  When  it  was  first  intro- 

sad  phase  in  .Scottish  history.  On  a  desolate  hill-  duced  into  Scotland  the  congregation  rebelled  at 

side  a  group  of  Covenanters — the  men  mostly  the ‘profanation*  and  in  1 754  it  was  forbidden  in 

carrving  arms — are  listening  to  a  preacher  of  the  .Aberdeen. 


1‘recentor’s  pitch  pipe 
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ENfiEISII.  I  8th  CENTCRY 
Ijen^th  rj  ins. 


A  Coiitiiry  of  Fronoli  l*aintin|u( 


REVIEWS 


I.v  these  days  when  art  books  become  increas¬ 
ingly  expensive  and  more  difhcult  to  Ituy.  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  say  of  this  one,  ‘a  real  bargain'. 
With  175  plates  and  50  more  illustrations  in  the 
text,  not  to  mention  the  brilliant  introductory 
essay  by  Dr.  (irete  Ring,  the  student  is  presented 
with  first-rate  material.  He  can  either  begin  to 
find  his  way  through  a  fascinating  century  with 
ample  sign-posts  (a  C^atalogue  Raisonne  of  338 
items)  or,  if  he  thinks  he  knows  the  way,  he  can 
do  it  again  just  to  discover  how  much  he  may 
ha\  e  missed. 

We  in  (ilasgow  are  able  to  bask  in  several 
shafts  of  reflected  glory.  I  he  particularly  hand¬ 
some  publication  was  printed  in  (ilasgow.  I  he 
‘.Saint  and  Donor’  by  the  Master  of  Moulins  is 
reproduced  in  full  colour,  and  the  painting 
which  has  for  long  been  catalogued  as  ‘.Adoration 
of  the  Magi'  by  .Antonello  da  Messina  (repro¬ 


duced  on  this  page)  is  subjected  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  analysis.  Dr.  Ring  says  this:  ‘The  picture 
has  n*^'  yet  been  satisfactorily  placed.  It  was 
traditionally  called  ‘.Antonello’  (Catalogue  of  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  1935);  the  name  of 
Antonello's  teacher  Colantonio  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  of  late.  Other  Italian  schools  have  been 
proposed,  like  X’erona  and  Piedmont.  In  m\- 
opinion,  the  blend  of  Northern  and  Italian  ele¬ 
ments — which  had  given  rise  to  the  denomina¬ 
tion  ‘.Antonello' — might  once  again  point  to 
France.  I  see  the  comparatively  nearest  analogy 
in  the  ‘Pieta'  of  the  Frick  Collection  (No.  210), 
both  paintings  corresponding  to  the  conception 
of ‘.Alpine  .Art'.' 

.1  Modern  Scottish  Painter.  Phis  is  a  book  about 
Donald  Bain.  It  is  a  defiant  book.  It  puts  to 
shame  those  who  have  failed  to  raise  even  a 
finger  or  more  than  a  glass  to  the  success 
of  Scottish  art  and  artists.  Congratu¬ 
lations  are  due  to  publisher  William 
MacLellan  for  his  enterprise  and  his 
sustained  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  poets 
and  painters  who  refuse  to  be  driven 
from  home.  He  ‘presents’  Donald  Bain, 
and  William  Montgomerie  cotnes  to  the 
aid  of  the  party  in  a  brilliant  essay 
which  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  Scottish 
Renaissance  may  be,  as  a  label,  a  trifle 
faded,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  torn  down 
and  every  fresh  analysis  of  the  back¬ 
ground  when  it  is  made  with  sympatln 
and  understanding  is  well  worth  the 
reading.  Mr.  Montgomerie’s  essay  is 
translated  by  Louis  Chantemele:  this,  1 
imagine,  partly  as  a  salute  to  the  ‘.Auld 
.Alliance’  and  partly  as  an  acktiowledge- 
ment  that  Bain’s  spiritual  home  is  in 
France.  I'he  biographical  notes  are 
meagre  but,  at  this  stage,  probably  tjuite 
adeejuate.  'I'he  artist  is  permitted  to 
speak  through  the  illustrations  of  his 
work — eight  are  in  colour,  and  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  get  from  these  the 
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Oil  on  panel,  so  x  tfi  ins. 


fvidcncc  of  a  vital  expression  so  sadly  lackinu  m 
■f  or  cclocncis,n.  Donald  Bain  lu«  Ins 

in  a  Scouish  pain.ing  .radiuon,  I.  is  n,„ 

an  old  iradilion  bnl  it  is  north  talking  ahonl 

;,,d  hating  h,.,ks  puhlished  al-t^^ 

MTkointt  this  one  and  n<  think  y 

"“■CM  /lnh. 

Series  William  MacLellan:  2\  -  net  . 

IMPORTANT  ART  BOOKS 


(tnollrt-v  ChnnlK-rlogf  pnhlishrs  art  hooks 
.,llirh  con...  IVotn  the  L'niversttv  ;r,.sses  1 
r■^\  \merican  Universities  and  m 
;  e  he  h  dZ  a  great  service  to  art  lovers  n, 

?lvu  ?NV.Tnot'  able  to  do  much  more  tha.i  mdi- 
;  ate  their  titles  and  emphasise  thetr  nnportanc,  . 

.Siv  r;™/,,™.  »/-  C-tr/t  .l/n,hr  «™c,J 

Imcricii  hv  Regina  Shin.hnan  and  C.harlts  .. 
Sikkim  is  a  snp.rh  volnme  -eting  -o-np^ 

hensive  range  ..I'  masters  f"'"’  I  "  , 

Rr-uiue  Charles  Sterling,  C-uratoi  o  1  amtiii!,  a 
f,  ;  I  onvre,  contril.tnes  at.  anthornattve  essa, 

tl  no  np-.o-date  art  hhrarv  cat,  adortl  to  l.e 
n  llhotnil.  Oxford  Cniversitylress  4a-"''- 

i,V,,, |r(  I  tidtr  Firt,  hy  I  redenck  llarlt. 
Uoremmi  .-vrellent  reclamation 

n.it'.iilips  an  account  ot  txctucni 

nork  as  .veil  as  giving  “w- 

nitttie  for  the  pr.Klnetton  ol  .vo.ks  of  att. 

ton  Cniversity  Press 

■,/,c  .lc.n/trhV  T/,r«r.«  4  I'ro.ch  .I""",  I'V 

(■4,arh.sKO.attss,isa.vend,K-tnnenmd_^^^^^^ 

pnhlieati.m  revealing  pan.staking  ^ 
ahvavs  a  resvarding  exercise  to  stnd.  the  ohs 
vathtns  ofsneh  men  as  Renotr,  f;-;'"'";’ 
nuin  and  Matisse  t.n  the  theoties  and  helie  ^ 
which  motivated  them  in  the  pr';dnct,on  o  th 

art.  (Johns  Hopkins  Lntversny  loss  a, 

introdnetory  text  hy  RolK-rt  lyler 
tlte  first  of  a  series  intended  to  cover  a  ..  ide  rang 
the  art  ofearlv  civilisations.  It  is  a  heattttlnll. 

Press)  ')0  - net. 


work,  and  a  selection  ol  P'etmes 
case  of  contemie.r.ny  pamters  seem  u  con  e 
straight  from  the  easel.  .\s  lar  as  possthle  th, 
avoid  the  pitfall  "hich  st.  many  P"'’>"’>“'"'- 
the  interests  of  economy,  fall  into-ihe  use  o. 

Pleasures  from  Pictures  is  for  diose— >ounu  or 
„ld— \vho  feel  that  pictures  and  picture  ^ 

ore  dull  and  are  ashamed  because  the>  do  not 
•unclersumd-  art.  Pleasures  from  Picture^  by  ame  a 
Strain  1  he  Studio  Publications),  iB  -  mt. 


We  commend  without  (luahfication  th. 
•World's  Masters  Ne^^  Series'  pubhsh._d  bs  h. 
Studio  U dited  bv  .\nthony  li.  rtram  the>  fun  - 
lion  as  much  more  than  an  introduction  and  smU 

l^nnestimable  service  n.,t  mily  to  the  be^n^ 

but  to  the  serious  student.  .\t  3 
)h'et":f)elacroix:  C.runeucrhl:  The 

four  of  the ‘World's  Masters  Neu  S.n.s  (Ih 

Studio  Publications  ,  •{  *  tat  i. 
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h«e  1  een  kindlv  lent  hy  the  Sa,lt,sh  Md, 
..'hum  we  would' expws  tmr 

(p  m)  have  been  made  from  photographs  taken 
by  The  Scotsman  and  The  Bulletin,  respective  , . 
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Commentary  on  a  Landscape  (.'ontinueil. 


our  view  the  factors  which  distinguish  the 
style  of  Abraham  Govaerts  in  his  signed 
landscapes  are  the  simultaneous  presence  of 
archaic  elements,  closely  allied  to  aspects  of 
the  style  of  Goninxloo;  and  the  freer,  more 
mature  elements  above  all  the  pictorial 
qualities  which  have  developed  from  the 
style  of  the  X’clvet  Brueghel. 

riie  career  of  Abraham  Govaerts  was  brief; 
he  died  youn^ — at  thirty-seven  -in  162b  in 
his  native  town.  Documentary  evidence*  of 
\  ery  small  landscapes  b\  Abraham  Go\  aerts 
arc  in  existence.  The  Glasgow  picture  falls 
into  this  categorv’.  The  figures  in  his  land¬ 
scapes  arc  usually  painted  by  another  artist. 

.\s  he  worked  all  his  life  in  .Antwerp  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  justify  a  collaboration  with 
Rottenhammer.  Born  in  Munich  in  1564, 

Rottenhammer  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Italy; 
he  was  in  A’cnicc  in  1589.  then  at  Rome,  and 
from  1596  to  I  bob  again  at  A'cnicc;  from 
I  bob  he  lived  at  .Augsbourg  where  he  died 
in  ib2b.  It  seems  impossible  or  highly  im- 

*  Di'iuur.  h'un.stuiiinfi  in  de  17''  eetiw  te  Aniueifien:  de  lirmi  Fonhoudt.  Ant\vfrp<-n.  ip^o.  p.  J")3.  and  De  Antwerp.scfr 
" hrm.\tka’tier\".  Antwerpen.  i<)3J.  p.  373  (  Bnmnen  soor  de  nesehiedenis  \ an  de  \  laainsche  Knnsl.  1  and  II). 

+  (•esdiiedenis  der  Antiterp.^che  schilderschnnl.  .Antwerpen.  1H83.  p.  4*)2;  Weeskainer  der  Stad  .Antwerpen.  30  July,  itijii. 

GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUMS  ASSOCIATION 

OllJhC.T. 

The  cultivation  and  advancement  of  interest  in  the  various  activities,  artistic,  educational  and  scientific, 
promoted  by  the  .Art  Ciallery  and  Museums  of  the  Clorporation  of  the  City  of  Cilasgow. 

.Ac.TivniF.s. 

Bi- .Monthly  Cialendar  of  I'.vents:  (Quarterly  .Art  and  .Aluseum  Journal;  Kxhibitions;  Lectures;  Discussions; 
.Alusic.  etc. 

Membersuii’. 

Open  to  all  interested  on  |)ayment  of  a  minimum  .Annual  Subscriptittn  of  Otie  Shilling.  (Subscriptions  in  excess 
of  the  .Alinimum  and  Donations  are  iti\ited.)  .A  single  payment  of  at  least  ',s.  c|ualifies  for  I.ifi’  Membership. 
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probable  that  .Abraham  Govaerts  in  .Ant¬ 
werp  could  have  had  any  dealings  with 
Rottenhammer  when  he  was  in  Italy  or 
Bavaria.  The  same  argument  could  be 
applied  to  Rottenhammer  and  A’inekeboons 
who  was  born  in  1578  in  Malines,  left 
.Antwerp  with  his  father  some  time  after 
158b  and  established  himself  in  .Amsterdam 
where  he  died  in  ibaq.  Besides,  the  figures  of 
Rottenhammer  are  more  delicate,  and  is  it 
not  simpler,  more  logical,  to  conclude  that 
the  figures  were  painted  by  one  of  .Abraham 
Ciovaerts'  friends  in  .Antwerp.  .And  if  we 
examine  the  head  of  the  .Angel  closely  it  is  a 
reflection  of  the  countless  angels  which 
embellish  the  compositions  of  the  prolific 
school  of  .Antwerp  surrounding  Rubens. 
F".  J.  A'an  den  BrandciiT  cites  .Ambrosius 
Francken  II  and  Franc  Francken  II  as 
painters  of  .Antwerp  who  collaborated  with 
.Abraham  Govaerts  or  finished  his  works 
after  his  premature  death. 

Until  more  information  is  available  the 
picture  at  Glasgow  could  bear  the  label, 
‘Follower  of  Jan  Brueghel,  the  A'elvct 
.Abraham  Govaerts?).’ 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


John  Ui  ni.op.  Depute  Caty  Librarian.  Joined  >ta{l'of 
the  Mitchell  Library  in  ipoi.  It  was  then  in  Miller 
Street  under  the  control  ol  the  late  Dr.  Barrett.  Lx- 
cept  for  a  few  war  years  with  the  Lovat  Scouts  in 
.Macedonia  and  France,  his  association  with  the 
largest  public  reference  library  in  .Scotland  has  re¬ 
mained  unbroken.  Living  with  and  calling  into  play 
on  demand  all  the  resources  of  a  collection  that  now 
totals  over  half  a  millif)n  volumes  brings  a  person  into 
touch  with  an  interesting  cross-set  tion  of  humanity. 
Besides  helping  writers  and  artists  and  generally 
■putting  the  right  bt)ok  in  the  hands  of  the  right  per¬ 
son  at  the  right  time'.  Mr.  Dunlop  himself  writes  and 
lectures,  and  is  a  memlx-r  ttf  the  Scottish  C Centre  of 
I’.E.X..  Secretary  of  'Ours'  (oldest  library  club  in 
(ilasgow,  founded  in  1871  .  \'ice-President  of  the  Old 
(ilasgt)w  Club,  President  of  (ilasgow  Cowal  Stxiety, 
and  is  as.sociated  with  many  cultural  activities. 
Wii.i.i.vM  J.  -M.xc.m  l.w  was  educated  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  at  the  College  of  .\rt  and  was 
awarded  a  Post-Graduate  Fellowship  for  his  study  of 
Byzantine  .\rt  in  (ireece  w  hile  a  stutient  of  the  British 
School  of  .\rchacology,  .\thens.  Has  excavated  in 
Istanbul  for  two  .seasons,  and  travelled  widely  in 
France,  (iermany,  Italy.  Palestine,  'Frans-Jt)rdan.  and 
the  .Soviet  Union.  Served  in  the  Intelligence  Clorps  in 
\.  .\frica  and  Italy  with  the  .\merican  Fifth  .\rmy. 
For  two  years  was  .Senior  Fechnical  Officer  of  the 
C>>uncil  of  Industrial  Design  Scottish  Committee), 
and  joined  the  museum  stall  as  .\rt  Curator  in  1948. 

\N  .  .\.  Mt;Ei.ROY,  M..\.,  B.Sc.,  is  a  graduate  of  (ilas- 
gow  University,  aged  24.  He  has  been  .\ssistant 
Lecturer  in  Psychology  at  Glasgow  since  1948.  and  is 
at  present  writing  a  bcM)k  about  the  psychology  of 
music. 

Hk.nry  Mc.Lt.XN  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
graduated  at  the  .School  of  .\rt.  specialising  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting  under  Hugh  .\dam  Cirawford. 
.\.R.S..\.  He  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  (ilasgf)w  .\rt 
( iallcry,  concentrating  on  the  conservation  of  painting. 
Ei.i.is  K.  W.XTKRMOfSE  was  a  scholar  of  New  Clollege, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  held  a  C^ommonwealth  Fund 
Fellowship  for  two  years  post-graduate  study  in  the 
Department  of  .\rt  and  .Archaeology  at  Princeton 
University.  New  Jersey.  On  returning  to  this  country 
he  became  assistant  in  the  National  Ciallery,  London. 
During  the  perifKl  1938-47  he  held  a  Research 
Fellowship  in  the  History  of  .Art  at  .Magdalen.  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  has  since  been  Reader  in  the  history  of  art 
at  the  University,  Manchester.  .\t  the  Ixginning  of 
1949  he  became  Director  of  the  National  (ialleries  t)f 
■Scotland. 

H.xrry  R.  H.  WooLFORi).  Studied  drawing  and 
painting  at  the  Edinburgh  College  of  .\rt  and  the 
Royal  .Scottish  .Academy  Life  Sch(x>l  Ciarnegie 
Fravelling  Scholarship  and  Chalmers  Bursary), 
afterwards  studying  in  Paris  and  in  Italy.  Coming 
from  a  family  of  picture  restorers  he  went  into  his 
uncle's  studio  and  learnt  the  grammar  of  picture 
cleaning.  Now  specializes  in  picture  restorati«>n  and 
in  194b  was  appointed  Keeper  and  'Fechnical  Officer 
of  the  National  (iallery  of  Scotland. 
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r  Cites.  Britain  s  outstanding 
cartoonist,  follows  the  line  ol 
},uch  artists  as  Cruikskank  and  Phil  May. 
He  is  dn  artist,  hut  he  is  also  a  journalist. 
I  His  cartoons  are  as  topical  as  the  stop  press. 
His  work  is  among  the  features  of 
distinction  in  the 

SCOTTISH  DAILY  EXPRESS 


SCOTTISH  SUNDAY  EXPRESS 


Kehmns 

IAN 

are  established  to  serve 

MACNICOL 

The  Trade 

GALLHRIHS 

Wholesale  prices  and  prompt  delivery 

Artis 

A  large  selection  of  our  designs. 

GHOKG  JHNSHN  ST.AINLHSS 

Frames  made  to  any  design. 

For  one  man  shows  special  Terms. 

STHHL  T.ABLHWAKi: 

The  Public 

ORRHbOKS  SVVKDISH  GLASS 

Cleaning  and  restoration  of  paintings 
and  prints. 

Frames  Modernised 

1  ^6  Buchanan  Street  anti 

Gilders,  Fr.v.me.m.xkers, 

West  Georoe  Street 

PiCTLRE  Restorers 

Glasoow 

j  45  GIBSON  ST.  GLASGOW.  W.2 

Douglas  oo 

e  1  II  e  m  a 


ROSE  STREET  GLASGOW 

FILMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 

T.  &  R.  ANNAN  &  SONS  LTD. 


AN  IDEAL  MORNING 
Painting 

By  E.  Blampied,  R.B.A. 


518  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 
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SIMPSOX 

GALLERY 

Fine  Art  Dealers 

84  ST.  VINCENT  STREET 
GLASGOW,  C.2 


Telegrams 
'•  Etchings  ’’ 


Telephone 
Central  2088 


J.  &  R.  EDMISTON 

Vfs  f  A  Xl)  G  E  X  H  R  A  L _ A  I  CTIOXE  E~R  S 

THE  MART 

7  WEST  NILE  STREET 

GLASGOW 

Alsf)  THE  MART  BRANCH,  zz  BATH  STREET,  GLASCtOW 


l  elegraphic  .  iddress : 
“APPRAISE,  GLASCiOW’ 


Te/ep/jones ; 

9341  2  Central  and  0619  Douglas 
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■  The  C^onscrvaiory'  FI.  D.wis  Ricirri  R.  X'.l’.R.O.l..  R.I.R.S.W. 
Original  Oil  Paintins  Jj’  y  30 


Always  on  View 

At  The  Panmiire  Art  Salon,  Dundee. 
you  can  alw  ays  be  sure  of  seeing 
an  unrivalled  collection  of 

PAINTINGS  and  ETC:HINGS 

by  British  and  Gontinental  artists 
including: 

.SirA.  ,I.  McNNiNcis.  1\R.A. 

Sir  Ml  iRiir.M)  Ito.M-.,  I.I-.IJ..  D.I.itt. 

Sir  I-r.wk  Rr.wowyn,  R..\. 

Sir  W  .  Ri  'S|  i.l  Ki  im  .  R.A.. 
I'.R.W.S. 

Sir  IX  V.  C.\mi;run.  R.A., 

S.  J.  I,.\M()RNA  ItiRClI.  R..\. 

IX  A.  HoRM  L  Itl  RNARUDE  HoOl, 

A.  B<)1  V.ARI)  B.  I’OTII.AST 

Josi  i’ii  C:r.\\vh.\i.i,  j.  \Vfii..\nd 

H.  Davis  Riciiti  r 


ROBERTSON  &  BRUCE  LTD. 

The  Panmure  Art  Salon 


Teiephom:  ClOMMERCIAL  STREET,  DUNDEE 


Telei’rmns: 
I'acFiinus,  I3iindee 


S^flts  illustraiion  c^ou panel 
in,  marq,uei;i  y  istypicod  of  the 
fiiqfilu  s'killed,  workmanship 
wnion,J^ij-L^  years  ago,  when 
Sfcinnahills  was  eskahl  i shed 
held  pride  o^plojcc.^'jbder 
this  ppint,  of  cia[tsmansh,ip 
and  adapt  it  to  tfie  mo^rn 
scene,  that  is  the  high  ideal 
towards  which,  ^annohills 
are  constantly  stnviny. 


Intevior  decoration  mall Jbrms 
ITluia]  pouniin^  ardmarquetriy 
Jhchitecbaval  woodvMmk  £,cajvir^ 


*^[1011105  ^annaliill  8s9on,  Ltd.  O^^ord 
Glasgow,  C5.  ^elepfione/ Soatfi,  3191. 
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MORRISON, 
McCHLERY  &  CO. 

Al  CTIOSl.I.RS,  I  -.  I/.f  7:KV 
c~  i/R/;  /,OSA  A\M:S\()RS 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SAUCIHEIIALL  STRI:HT 

GLASGOW 


VALLA  TIONS  1)1-  ALL  KINDS  OL 
PKOPI.R'IA’ 

INVLMORll  S  AM)  VALI  ATIONS  lOR 
INSL  RANCI.  AND  PROHATL. 


The  larjic  North  Ciallcry  at  98  Sauchichall  Street, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  Sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  lar^jest  in 
the  Kingdom 


Weekly  Sale  of  all  Classes  of  Furniture  every 
Tuesday 


Telephone:  DOUGLAS  3386  (Phiafe  Exehtnge) 


THE 

GLASGOW 

HERALD 


Tmkrk  mav  never  have  been 
such  a  ferment  of  cultural 
activity  in  Scotland  as  is  going 
on  to-day.  In  drama  and  music, 
painting  and  sculpture,  poetry 
and  letters  the  creative  instinct 
is  at  full  flood  with  what 
enduring  results  time  alone  will 
tell. 

rhe  observer  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  scene  may  be  unable 
to  keep  abreast  of  all  that  is 
happening  in  the  theatre,  the 
conecyi’t  hall,  and  the  studio. 
The  more  need  therefore  for 
the  balanced  comment  and 
guidance  that  the  columns  of 
Tmk  Glasgow  Hkrald  give 
on  every  aspect  of  the  arts. 
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LAMOND 

GALLERIES 


Paintings  and  Etchings 
by  all  the  Eminent  Artists 
always  on  \’iew  in  the 
Fine  Art  Galleries  of . .  . 


DAVID  C.  LAMO\D 
(jA  WARD  ROAD 
DUNDEE 


Teli-phone  6^3 


ESTABLISHED  FOR  30  YEARS 


Unauthorised  ObserNcrs 


The  Xew  Orittinal  Russi:i,i.  Fi.i.v 


. .  and  at  Saxone 
they  measure 
both  feet” 


Good  Ivuthor.  flood  Sro/tis/i  norkmiin shift 
and  rant  III  fillinii  nwiin  wars  of  uvar 
and  vt'iirs  of  rorn  fori.  You  can  c.xprcl 
all  these  from  a  Saxone  shoe. 


Robt.  M^'Tear  &  Co.  Ltd 

Ai  (:Tioyh:h:i<s  and  i  all  i:iis 

KSTAIUISHKI) 


1  for  s(dcs  of 

!i| 

\  Fictiires  . 

Prints  .  Silver  il 

DiainoiKE 

.  .Anti(|ues  ''' 

and 

\  aliiations 

of  oil  classps 

ROYAL  EXCHANGt:  SAI.E ROOMS 

ST.  VINCKNT  PLACK  ::  ::  (iLASGOW 


T/je 
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T  C ASTLLBANK  CARPF:TS  ARL: 

INTO  A  WIDT,  VARIUTA’  OF  COLOURS. 


Bi:iNG  DYED 


If  you  have  been  contemplating  a  new  colour  scheme  for  a  favourite 
room  you  can  now  have  it — with  the  carpet  providing  the  essential 
foundation  colour. 

All  the  other  soft  furnishings — curtains,  chaircovers,  spreads,  etc., 
can  also  be  dyed  to  harmonize. 

Of  course  any  Furnishing  already  suitable  can  be  Fran’Co-Barbf. 
cleaned . \  representative  will  call  to  advise  on  request. 

Telephone:  Scoisrorv  I2iia  (7  lines) 

.  I/,/;.Y.  LVOfiK  Kl:\Xl:Dy  (i.~  SO.\  S,  LTD. 


JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


Important  Antique  Silver-gilt  Cup  and  Cover  inscribed  A  fine  Antique  Queen  Anne  Irish  Silver  flat  lidded  Tankard 

“Ayr  Races  1826  ”.  It  measures  I6j  inches  high,  weighs  made  by  Henry  Matthews  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1706.  It 

108  ounces,  and  was  made  by  the  celebrated  London  weighs  34  ounces  and  is  8  inches  high, 

silversmith  Paul  Storr  in  the  year  1823. 


An  early  eighteenth  century  Scottish  Silver  circular  Tray  An  important  George  I  Silver  Paten  made  by  Richard  Bayley, 

on  three  hoof  shaped  feet.  It  was  made  by  Robert  Lowe,  London  in  the  year  1717.  It  is  9  inches  in  diameter  and  has 

Edinburgh  in  the  year  1757  and  it  weighs  20  ounces.  It  is  great  dignity  and  charm. 

1 1  inches  in  diameter. 


56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

398,  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 

AND  AT  BRAEMAR 

Telephones;  Telegraphic  Address  : 

Aberdeen-  24828,  Glasgow — Douglas  0647,  Braemar — 245  "  Antiques,  Aberdeen  ” 
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The  gaily  flared  jacket  of  this  spring  suit  tvith 
its  cuffed  bracelet  sleez  es  and  buttoned  vents, 
tops  a  reed-slim  skirt.  Choose  from  these 
colours  in  fine  cord:  Moonlight  yellozc,  cafe 
glace,  spat  grey,  Watteau  greiU,  pastel  blue, 
Derby  brotcn.  And  in  light  or  dark 

grey  flannel.  £7  •  14  •  3 


Look  your  besl 
in 

COATS  SUITS  SKIRT 


/Viost  Winasmoof  Clothes 
are  lifted  throughout 
with  5ILMYRA  crepe 


TKINTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  ROBERT  MACLtUOsE  ASl>  tO.  LTD.  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  GLASGOW 


JOSEPH  CRAWHALL 


THE  HUNTSMAN 


GALLERIES  I 

156  BUCHANAN  ST.  &  50  WEST  GEORGE  ST.  GLASGOW 


Douglas:  0039 

Also  on  View  Paintings  by  British,  Dutch  and  French  Masters 
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